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REVIEW. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND, 


Comprising descriptive scenes ; with Remarks on the State 
of Society, Domestic Economy, Habits of the People, and 
condition of the Manufacturing classes generally. Inter- 
spersed with Miscellaneous Observations and Reflections. 
By Josuva E. Wurrs, of Savannah. 2 vols. 8 vo. 


Tuxse volumes may be considered as a portable abridg- 
ment of. all that has been written, for some time past, by 
late travellers, sentimentalists, and deeply read boys, 
concerning the government, the morals, and the final 
declension of Great Britain. They contain an account of 
a tour through many of the principal manufacturing and 
commercial cities of England ;—Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and London, being honoured with the 
greatest share of notice. While in all these places, our 
traveller alternately purchases flannels, and writes phi- 
losophy—cheapens crockery, and rails at the govern- 
ment; and during the intervals of business and hard 
thinking, solaces himself in the popular literary diversion 
of copying from the pages of other authors, their most 
amusing matter, while the more elevated pursuits of phi- 
lesophy, and the great designs of national reformation, 
solely occupy the visions of our. profound tourist. 

Mr. White, justly diffident of his own abilities to 
entertain his readers, has presented them with scarcely 
a single original fact of his own, but with singular 
respect for the opinion of the public, has selected 
from his predecessors, many of those amusing anecdotes 
and instructive observations, which he probably knew 
had already, in other works, been so well received by 
his countrymen. The reader may therefore conclude, 
that he will obtain no information from Mr. White that 
has not heretofore, in various shapes, been given fo the 
public. The only part of these volumes that can have 
any claim to originality, are what the author denominates 
his “ Miscellaneous Observations and Reflections ;” and 
far be it from us to castupen any author, living or dead, 
sane or insane, the reproach of sharing with Mr. White 
the guilt of bringing into the world such sickly bantlings 
of folly, such aggravators of the original sin of publica- 
tion. Had the Theses of a schooi-buy, while yet im his 
Colloguia selecta, exhibited such frothy declamation, 
mawkishness of sentiment, and incorrectness of lan- 
guage, the. guilty culprit himself would have bowed to 
that sentence of *findamental revision’ which, though 
Mr. White is too old to receive from the pedagogue, we 
hope, for the honour of our country, he may yet receive 
from the critic. 

There is not a subject in morals, politics, or philoso- 
phy, upon which our author does not touch, and shew 
his reading and his ignorance,—while priests and kings, 
ministers and pickpockets, alternately appear before the 
Savannah philosopher, and are adju to infamy or 
immortality, as his coffee is thick or clear. Like some 
young tyro, who, full of the lore of Scott’s Leseons, makes 
his first appearance before the pump, and in well modu- 
lated periods, now rails at the nose, and now thunders at 
the handle,—so Mr. White seizes every opportunity of 
throwing his philosophy and wisdom full in the face of 
every great man that has the honour to stand for his 
picture to this reformer of mankind, who exhibits in 
the work. before us, a proof how much easier it is to cor- 
rect in theory the errors.of government, than to avoid in 
practice the blunders in his book. . 

We will now take the liberty of presenting to the 
reader, a few spécimens of Mr. White’s “ Observations 





_ and Reflections.”— He utters the following effusion on 


beholding Cape Clear. “ As those only feel peculiar ha 

pine’s on a reverse of fortune, who have been the 
sport of adversity ; or enjoy the pleasures of segs» after 
having been compelled to drink deeply of the cup of afflic- 
tion ; so they who have been tossed on the waves of atem- 


pestuous ocean, can alone enjoy those exhilriating feelings, 
which the first sight of ces atter a long absence. 
from it’ Our author having disembarked this reflection, 


disembarks himself at Liverpool, where, descending from 
“divine philosophy”, he presently bethinks himself of 
his mission, and “ purchased all the Crockery which was 
wanted by his house.” After entertaining 
arithmetical calculations concerning his savings in trans- 
portation, he shortly after makes -. following profound 
metaph vs observation, viz; “We are too prone to 
ak characters and things in haste, from partial pre- 
exroncous data, or imperfect information.” 


us with some 
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public was not already in possession of as 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE We.’ 





“ What may the mighty difference be, 
’ Twist twedledum and twedledee *”’ 


Of Mr. White’s powers for telling a spirited and agree- 
able story, we give the following, as specimens, and assure 
the reader that they are fair samples of the ente:tainment 
and originality which he may expect througlout ihe work. 
“ As I was passing down Pool-lane and was crossing it ob- 
liquely, I observed a mah standing before his shop-door, 
who seemed to notice mein a manner somewhat peculiar, 
and as I apprehended, ewinced a design to speak. He 
accosted me with “I believe sir, I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you before.” ‘ Not” I replied “unless you 
have been in the U. States.” “I have never been there” 
was his answer. “ Thensir you have not seen me before.” 
The interview ended by his asking me to buy a gold watel: 
chain, of which he had a number in his shop window. I 
suspected him to be a sharper, and walked off. “Lest 
the reader should be at « loss to discern the point of this 
story, and “ walk off” likewise, we here give another, of 
more lively vein, from the same hand. “I had not been 
more than two days in Liverpool, when, as I was walking 
through Lord-St. with an Englishman who had been my 
fellow passenger from the U. States, and who had on blue 
pantaloons and boots, with white tops, we were noticed 
by two men on the opposite side of the way, one of whom 
said “See that Yankee Captain with blue pantaloons, and 
fair top boots!” Our author in the next chapter, appears 
to have another object in view, and despairing of pleasing 
the scholar, assumes the humble task of instructing the 
scullion. The following report concerning the state of 
the English Kitchens, our fair country-women of that de- 
partment may rely is a correct copy from the or?yinal of 
Mr. White. “ Among the important purposes to which 
steam has been made subservient, itis here also converted 

to a variety of uses, such as boiling, stewing, &c. The 
opening for the fire is sma!!, and almost every thing is 
hid behind a neat front of polished iron, and wherein are 
placed the various cooking utensils; even the smoke is 
not suffered to pass off in mere waste, for in its passage 
up the chimney it puts a wheel in motion, which turns a 
spit,—all this, however, excited my admiration less than 
did the extreme cleanliness, order, neatness and conve- 
nience of every thing appertaining to the cooking de- 
partment. Viewing the dresser scoured as white us if new ; 
the tin and other vessels vhining as if just from the maker's 
hands ; the neat arrangement of the plates, dishes, Gc. ix 
BRIGHTENED Rows, I could not but compare in my mind 
the whole system of arrangement with one of those | 
kitchens west of the atlantic, where but little attention is | 
paid either to cleanliness or convenience, regularity or 
order.” After uttering this eloquent effusion in favour 
of English, and derogatory to American kitchens, our 
culinary philosopher soon bethinks himself ef his future 
safety, and immediately sets about making the following 
reparation. “J have seen, however, in some parts of the 
U. States, kitchens but little inferiour to the cleanest in 
pres nse This is particularly the case in the Middle 
and Eastern states, more especially perhaps among the 
Quakers. The Pennsylvania Hospital furnishes an in- 
stance of this kind which nothing can surpass.” 

Our author afterwards ascends to the breakfast table, 
and relates the following amusing story: “[ was waiting 
with a pretty keen appetite, as is usual with persons 
landed after a pretty long voyage. I observed on a small 
table, large enough for one or two persons, a tea cup and 
saucer, a tea pos, milk pot, sugar dish, plate, and a small 
catty with tea; the tea kettie was boiling on an utensil 
with live coals ; and presently a plate of warm rolls was 
brought in. The waiter seid breakfast was ready. I 
asked where it was, and he pointed to the table. He was 
requested to bring in a beef-steak and an egy «> ‘wo; 
he seemed surprized at this strange order, but quickly 
obeyed it.” We are shortly afler presented with the 
following classical malediction against the frail sisterhood 
whom, with truly original delicacy, he calls the votaries 
of the Cyprian goddess.” ‘Thsse unhappy nymphs, we 
are informed, “when the moon is shedding her borrowed 
light, make their appearance in such crowds as to excite 
equal surprise, pity and disgust; they are unmindful of 
the native dignity of the female character, and with un- 
blushing front, and hearts stecled to the suggestions of 
chastity, display their meretricious charms, and with 
syren voice too often beguile the unguarded passenger 
into their fatal snares!” Indeed Mr. White seems to bq 
y fond of this indecent subject, and takes 

inity to obtrude upon the view of his reader 
features of human depravity, as if the 
lent stock 
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proceeds to display a degre of Kno edgre concern 
the internal policy and domestic government of the fra 
sisterhood, that proves him to be a profound adept in the 
business, and devoted to the service, com amore 
be with jus’ice denominated the Blackstone of that class 
of society, and his work a Commentary on their law 
While in the town of Rochdale, our author appears to be 
so much at a loss for matter, that he gives us a few items 
from his day book, viz. “FE.xcept for flannels, which I 
think are of equal fineness, but not so soft as the Welsh, 
there are other towns in Yorkshire where a better selec. 
tion may be made, for the market of the Southern states 
From J. & K. Hoit and R. & J Gould, I purchased some 
plain and spotted flannels.” That Mr. White has not 
served his time unprofitably to the art of book making, 
under Mr. Carr, & Co. the following quotation, irom a 
multitude of others, will amply testify. “ Having effect- 
ed my business in this dusky town, taken a seat in the 
mail coach, settled my bill, and told the chamber-maid to 
call me in time, | RETIRED TO BED; and next morning had 
an agreeable ride through a highly cultivated country, te 


upon this 


He ma 


Rochdale, and passed the seat and park of the Earl of 
Wilten, who was just enclosing his beautiful and exten 
sive grounds with—a very high brick wall!” 


CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
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Messrs. Eprrors, 

I was pleased to find, that in your publication, “among 
other subjects, the interests of .2griculture, now justly 
considered and treated as a science, will not be ‘disre- 
garded.” ‘This declaration has encouraged me to send 
you a few observations, which, if approved, shall be 
continued, on all subjects connected with the cultur: 
of the earth, from the most approved authors. 

SS AMANA 
OF THE SOIL IN GENERAL 

4 Tur, soil is the ground or earth, in which the 
farmer’s crop is to grow. A pure soil is a fine 
mellow mould without any mixture of other mat- 
ter; but this is found in few places. All othe: 
soils are composed of this, with natural additions 
ot less fertile ingredients; such as sands, stones, 
clay, and the like; and as these are in a greater 
or less quantity, the soil is worse or better. Some 
of these added matters are in their qualities more 
pernicious than others; the soil @akes its name 
from them, and according to their nature it is 
suited to various purposes. A sandy soil is best 
for some crops, a loamy for others; and in the 
same manner the rest. 

The soil thus mixed by nature, is to be the firs 
article in the farmer’s consideration; for on that 
will depend, in a great measure, his profits. It is 
easily examined; for often it shews itself on the 
surface ; and it is always the first thing that ap 
pears on breaking up the ground. It is thenc: 
called the underturf earth; and also vegetable 
earth, because it furnishes the crowth of vegeta 
bles, or trees and herbage. Mould is the lightest 
of all those substances which compose the earth, 
and therefore naturally lies above the others. It 
covers them, in some places to a greater, and in 
others to a less depth; and the mixture is usually 
from the larger which lies under its; whether that 
be sand, clay, or whatsoever. This mixture ot 
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, the soil with the under-layer is often made greater 


by the carelessness of the husbandman, who cuts 
too deep with his plough, and turns up a part o 
that with it: but it is almost always mixed in some 
degree, even where the plough or spade never 
came. Probably the rich mouid, when the world 
was first made, was sprea:l every where in purity 
over the other beds; but at Noa‘i’s flood they were 
in part mixed together; and hence the land is less 
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ruitful than it was at first. Wher the soil is pur- 
esl. itis always richest: it is known to be of this 
nature by its blackish colour, and mellow softness. 
Pure mould is tender and pliant, short and ready 
to crumble and moulder to pieces, from which it 
has its name. Itis also called the heart of the 
land, and live earth in some places, because it is 
the strength of the ground, and the sustenance of 
herbage. In proportion as this heart of the land 
is less mixed w ith those barrea substances, it will 
be more fruitful; and where it is more debased, it 
will have less fertility. It is plain also, that in 
the former case, it will need less dressing and ma- 
nure; and in the latter more. The same condi- 
tion which makes it unfruitful, renders it also 
expensive. This condition of the soil is most cer- 
tainly discovered by opening and examining the 
ground; but it may in some measure be distin- 
guished by the surface, and by its produce. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. | 








{In the hurry attending the arrangement of matter inour 
first Paper, we inadvertently separated the remarks imme- 
diately following, from the essay under the theatrical head, 
to wlich they belonged. } 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


«© Their cause was general, their supports were strong ; 

“ Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long ; 

«°7ill Shame regain’d the post that Sense betray’d.” 
JouNsON, 


Tuost who are seriously inclined to defend the Con- 
ductors of our Theatre, may do it upon the ground that 
we are Continually presented with some description of 
novelty. But noveitics in the Drama are deserving of as 
little encouragement as novelties in Religion—they are 
in both instances too often insiduous innovations in 
established excellencies. We are conteyted to admit 
at the dramatic feast—(for children must sometimes 
be pleased as well as men)—the occasional sugar plumbs 
of shew ;—but must we be surfeited with them—and are 
these kickshaws to supersede the soul-reviving viands so 
profusely supplied us by the illustrious Caterer of Avon? 
Such, however, is the case. But who that looks upon 
Shakespeare, as the “god of his idolatry,” can avoid 
viewing with mingled contempt, abhorrence, and indig- 
nation, those managerial iconoclasts, who erect upon the 
degraded altar of Thespis, the monster of Mero Dram ! 
It may be urged that our Managers have a becoming re- 
gard for the ancient dramatists, but that they are unable 
to afford the expense of obtaining performers of the first 
stamp—-and that we have already a company of acknowl- 
ed abilities: As to the first assertion, we know it to be 
unfounded, for our Theatre is allowed both by travellers 
and townsmen to receive a patronage and encouragement 
superiour to any on the continent—we have fustice, then, 
upon our side, im demanding a company equivalent to the 
support received. Who need be told that our present 
‘dramatie corps is yt of this description. 

Indeed the ma%ggem. themselves have treated ther 
company with a contempt which the caustic wit of Chur- 
chill could not have equalled—ranking them even below 
the brutes, by compelling even their best performers to 
appear in humble subordination to the Ass in the Forty 
Thieves, afd in trembling suspense behind the hoofs of T1- 
movn’s steeds. We are willing to allow, notwithstanding, 
that we possess some few dramatic planets, which, whiie 
they move in their own orbits, shine with decent lustre ; 
but where is the thespian Scx which is to give life, and 
motion, and lustre to the whole? Is it Mr. Green or Mrs. 
Powell? The gentleman we »eadily allow to possess great 
merit as a general performer—and we would at the same 
time observe, that in our animacversions, we do not wish 
to detract from the merit of individuals, but to censure 
the folly, or something worse, of their employers, who 
thrust them into unsuitable spheres. The very chiarac- 
ters which Mr. Green is compelled to assume, proves 
sufficicntly our poverty of dramatic talent. He is de- 
graded into the factotum of the green room, and cor- 

lied, in spite of those natural obstacles which his ac- 

owledgeil abilities are insufficient to overcome, to as- 
sume charactcrs of the greatest diversity ;—at one time 
wielding the sceptre of the prince, at another, sighing in 
the part of a doyich fover, and aguin shaking his rageed 
elbows in the character of Spunge/ As for Mrs. Powell, 
we believe no one that hes formed an impartial opinion 
of her talents as an actress has more respect for her-than 
ourselves. Sut general as are ber powers, they are not 
universal. To those characters of genteel comedy, in 
which vivacity and intrigue form the principal ingredi- 
ents, she gives 2 brilianey and grjmation that leaves us 
hothieg to wish fur; aud in some particulas characic:s of 
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a different description,—such as in Madam Clermont, she 
is highly pleasing and impressive—but who ever advised 
her to assume the garb of Melpomene ? There are other 
performers whom we willingly mention with approbation : 
the animated Williams—Mr, Hughes, always correct and 
sometimes excellent—and Mr. Bray, to whom, in paying 
him the tribute of our applause, we must say, that we be- 
stow it with those unmingled feclings of approbation with 
which we always regard the union of the actor and the 
genticman. In parts of simple rusticity and in awkward 
tilitary characters, su¢h as Simon Spatterdash, in the 
Boarding House, we know of none whom we can put in 
competition with him. But certainly no one can affirm 
(and we believe the gentleman himself would be the last 
to do it,) that his powers are of that diversified nature, 
for which the inimitable Bernard was so much celebrat- 
ed,—an actor who is never mentioned but with admira- 
tion, and whose loss we can never think of but with 
regret. » 

We have thus endeavoured to give a cursory sketch of 
the most respectable features of our thespian corps, in 
which it will be observed we have omitted the deformi- 
ties ;—those who are fond of caricature, must visit the 
Theatre itself. Where then are we to look for that his- 
trioniec excellence, for which we have so long sighed in 
vain, and which, in the possession of a performer of ge- 
nius, is capable of exciting in the most cultivated minds, 
all those elevated emotions and delightful association: to 
which Poetry, divested of itg dramatic dress, is wholly 
incompeteat’ Wh@have we among our heroines capable 
of even approximating to the bewitching melody and comic 
fascination of Mexey,—or of rivalling the soul touching 
appeals of Whitlock ? Or where, among our buskin’d he- 
roes, is the master spirit that can breathe into the linea- 
ments of Shakespeare, the energy of passion, or the pathos 
of grief? But it is not too late to retrieve the honour of 
our Stage, Which cannot, however, be purged of its abuses, 
until we have hooted from it that hideous phantom of 
Cvurivirr, that has so long haunted its scenes, and under 
whose withering influence nothing but weeds spring up, 
while exxivs sickens and dics. Yr. 

——_ a 


. * 

Ovr fellow labourer, “ Yy,” has been so busily employed 
in his comments upon others, that he has inadvertantly 
neglected the business of self-introduction; we shall 
therefore, for the gratification of our readers’ curiosity, 
and Srevious to our consideration of the performances, 
proceed to account for the use of the plura) pronouns wr, 
vs and ovr, which wi'l so frequently occur m our future 
hicubrations. We affirm then, that our remarks will be 
made by 

* An odd rriomvinate of friends,” 

who will volunturily tuke upon themselves, in rotation, the 
drudgery of walking their weckly rounds in the “ unweed- 
ed garden” of Thespis. If any sneering wight should 
demand, why it is necessary that such a formidable num- 
ber should ‘be conjured up, to comment on scenes xe- 
knowledged ty be so barren of mental excitement; we 
answer, that tLough one hand may weed a well ordered 
parterre, yet it requires the strength of Hercules to cieanse 
an Augean stable; we are therefore determined te make 
up in numbers, what we want in abilities. We would 
likewise observe, that our numbers are advantageous to 
us in another instance. Sensible of the frailty of our na- 
ture, we have combined ina mutually supporting Trio, 
that we may be enabled the more effectually to resist a 
certain dramatic Jactstrom, or vircie of enchantment, into 
which many a deep moulded theatrical critic has been 
decoyed by our “most potent” green room 


“ Wizards, hid in sly disguise.” 


Having thus made our negative professions by stating ins 
cursory way, to what Jictations we shall not submit, and 
hinting in what corruptions we shal) not concur; we con- 
ceive it hardly necessary to state afliematively what course 
we shall pursue; for he who 1ises jn opposition against 
any species of tvranny, must be atlowed to have taken 
the path of justice, while time only can determine whether 
it bids to victors or miscarriage. }t still may not be im- 
proper to observe, that we enter upe.n our vocation with- 
out any precelicGens, except in fever of the drama, and 
without any prejudices against any one individual who 
may be mzde the subject of ou remarks, excepting those 
that we ali must abstractedty feel against wilfi iayprepri- 
ety in performers, and inc npctenece or eupidity in man- 
agers.- These are vices waich, taough they nay avoid 
the notice of the courts of justice, should net escape the 
court of criticism, and are, from tieir nature, subject 
to no other punishment then the lash of satire. 

The Theatre was opcned cn ‘Thursday, Sept. 96, with 
He wovrn nx a Seinen, Ke. Vo the taste of Mr. Worrall 
we are indebted for the dceorations of the Theatre, the 
appearance of which is not only pretty, but elegant. ‘The 
prevalence of brighter bues than ‘© usual, gives die whole 
a more gay and [j-hteome cppearance. Tiis profusion of 
white tints and gold leaf nay be accounted for, not so 

uch from the bberality, w Gre cconemy of the Mena- 





gers, who by this stratagem will be enabled to make a 
great saving in the article of lights for a deficiency in 
which our Theatre has long been celebrated. Could the 
managers be prevailed upon to be more liberal in this 
necessary disperser of darkness, the Theatre would cer- 
tainly be,—if not the best conducted, at least the best 
decorated, of any in the Unton. In the present barrenness 
of the Stage, it affords us some consolation to turn our 
eyes from the dulness of the representation to the splen- 
dour of the boxes, whether to view the skill of the paint- 
er or the charms of beauty ;—-of the latter gratification 
particularly, we may promise ourselves a permanent en- 
joyment, as it costs the managers nothing, and the ladies 
nothing more than that which they have been so long in 
the habit of éxercising at our theatre—their patience. 

Monday, Sept. 30th. Suz Svoors ro Conquen, and the 
Weodman’s Hit. On this evening Mrs. Williams made 
her first appearance before a Boston audience, in the part 
of Miss Hardcastle. She possesses an agreeable person 
and voice, and is, we think, a pleasing, spirited, and cor- 
rect perforiner. She bears in our opinion a striking resem- 
blance to the late Mrs. Stanley in her tones, her gestures, 
and in an impressively correct enunciation. She is cer- 
tainly an highly valuable acquisition to our Stage. Upon 
the whole, we think that this lady holds a rauk as an 
actress similar to that which Mr. Williams possesses as on 
actor. Of this gentleman we can certainly say that he is 
a general favourite, and, as for ourselves, we pronounce 
him a pleasing, lively, tight little fellow,—having pai» 
ticularly, in our last commendatory epithet, an eye to his 
breeches, which in our humble opinion, (and we do not 
often interfere with the office of the tailor,) are rather 
too tight. Mr. McMurtrie, the gentleman who, the last 
season, made his appearance here in the characters of 
Beloour and Douglas, this evening filled the part of Hus- 
tings. As his predeliction for the life of an actor, has at 
length, to ali appearance, settled into the adoption of it as 
2 profession, we are far from wishing to mtrude our opin- 
ion concerning the propriety of his choice. He has pass- 
ed the dramatic Rubicon, and we shail for the future con- 
sider him as a fair object of criticism. We hesitate not 
to reckon ourselves among those who look with eager 
anticipation upon every attempt to introduce upon the 
Stage the ductile genius of our countrymen. 

During the following week the shew and melo drama 
of the last year were resuscitated and new gilt for the 
edificgtion of Bostonians. Nothng therefore occurred 
wort of notice. 

On Friday, Oct. 11—Tows ann Coryrrr, and Plot 
and Counterplot—for the benefit of Mrs. Moore. 

It is to be etted that the short notice, which was 
given the public of this lady’s benefit, prevented her 
friends from exerting themselves in procuring for her 
as crouded a house as testified, at her benefit of the last 
season, the sense which they entertained of her merits. 
On,this evening there were probably nearly $500 in the 
house; from this amount if we tuke the trifling sum of 
$450 only, which the managers charged as expenses, we 
shall have left for Mrs. Moore, thirty or forty dollars or 
thereabouts; no inconsiderable sum tor those whose des- 
tiny has deprived them of the privileges of revelling 
among the managrerial loaves and fishes. 

The performances of this evening were remarkably 
spirited, and nothing prevented us from recciving that 
pleasure, which good acting always affords us, but the 
idea of losing an actress, = oe for variety and excellence 
of histrionic talents, was never exceiled upon the Boston 
stage. Zz. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


’ One of the first publications of the celcbrated Baroness 
De Stael Holstein was her “ etters on the Writings and 
Character of Jean Jaques Rossegu.” From that work is 
abstracted the following character of that extraordinary 
men. ft is one of the most pictui esque and eloquent des+ 
criptions, of an ardent faney and inypassioned mind, that 

an be found in literary history ; and although the accom- 
plished authoress was, at the time of its production, in 
the infancy of her career as a writer, yet it will be fownd 
to contain many indications of that penctration into the 
buman heart, and that comprehension of mind, for which 
she is now so deservedly celebrated. 


Rovssrav must have had a figure not remarka- 
ble on a transient view, but which could never be 
forgetten when once he bad been observed speaking. 
He had _little eyes which had no expres¥ion of 
themselves, but successively received that of the 
diferent impulsions of the mind. His eye-brows 
were jinent, and seemed pri to serve 





his moroseness, and hide him from the sight of mer. 
His head was for the most part hung down, but it 
was neither gattery not fear Uset bad lowered it; 
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meditation and melancholy had weighed it down 
like a flower bent by the storm or its own weight. 
When he was silent, his physiognomy had no ex- 


pression ; neither his thoughts nor affections were 
apparant in his visage, except when he took part 
in conversation ; but the moment he ceased speak - 
ing, they retired to the bottom of his heart. Ilis 
features were common ; but when he spoke they all 
acquired the greatest animation. He resembled 
the. gods which Ovid describes he a 

uitting by degrees their terrestrial disguise, anc 
b length eprrnn themselves by the brilliant 
rays emanating from their countenance. 

His .mind was slow’ but his soul was ardent, 
and by thinking he became impassioned ; he re- 
ceived no sudden and apparent impulsions, but his 
sentiments increased by reflection. He perhaps 
conceived an affection for a woman, after a consid- 
erable length of time, by thinking of her during 
her absence. She left him in a state of indiffer- 
ence, but at her return found his mind inflamed. 
Sometimes indeed he loved you still when you left 
him ; but if you had said one word which displeased 
him, he remembered, examined and ex rated 
it, reflected upon it for a week, and ended by quar- 
relling with you ; this rendered it almost impossi- 
ble to undeceive him. The light he received on a_ 
sudden did not destroy the errors so slowly and 
profoundly rooted ~ his oa was ver oa 
cult to be lon ther upon terms with him ; 
a word, a is hoteee ae subject cf his most 

ofound meditations: he connected the most tri- 

ing. circumstances like geometrical propositions, 
and arrived at what he called a demonstration, 1 
am of opinion that imagination was his ee 
faculty, and absorbed\ all the rest. He dreamed 
rather than existed, and the events of his life passed 
in his head rather than elsewhere. This manner 
of existence seemed of a nature to render him a 
stranger to mistrust, since it did net permit obser- 
vation, but it did not prevent him from seeing, and 
its only effect was, perhaps, that of him 
see in a bad light. His heart was tender; of this, 
after having yead his works, it is impossible to 
doubt; but his imagination sometimes stood be-~ 
tween his affections and his reason, and destroyed 
their power. ‘ : 

A person who was very intimate with him, has 
often described to me the delight he took in giving 
hisaself up te the mast absolute repose. They one 
day walked together upon the mountains of Switz- 
eriand, and caime to an enchanting situation, 


.Whence the eye discovered an immense space ; 


they respired in this elevated spot, that pure air 
of nature, with which the breath ef man has net yet 
been mingled. Rousseau’s companion was then in 
hopes, that the inflaence of the place would ani- 
mate his genius, and already seemed to hear him 
speak ; but Rousseau immediately began playing 
upon the grass as he had dere in his childhood ; 
happy in being free from his reflections and bis 
feelmgs, he was not tormented by any of bis facul- 
ties, and this was perhaps one of the pleasantest 
moments of his life. Was not he in his infancy 
sometimes lost in meditation? And does not he 
seem to have gone through life like a blind man, 
jadging of every object by his reasonings rather 
than by observation P 
Rousseau avoided what we call society, but he 
Yoved the peasants ; and the motion which the ap- 
nee of men causes in the country, Was agree- 
able to him. The inbabitants of island of 
Saint Pierre adored him; they were struck with 
his goodness, ‘The wretched are mild in their 
moments of repose. Rousseau, delighted with the 
simple manners of these peasants, conceived a 
second time his primitive esteem tor mankind; he 
thought men bore some resemblance to the idea he 
had formed of'them. Te slrewed an estreme fond- 
ness for children; it was so necessary for him to 
Tove, "0 his heart abandoned itself 60 that pas- 
Sion whenever the object made no opposition. 
Ab! ye who accased him of hypocrisy. of feign- 
ing wretchedaces, what were pour divaghts wien 
“ 
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you learned-that he had himself put a period to his 
existence ? 

The reader will perhaps be surprised that I 
should look upon it as certain that Rousseau put 
an end to his life. But the Genevese, of whom I 
have spoken, received from him, a little time be- 
fore his death, a letter which seemed to indicate 
such a design. . After the event, having taken infi- 
nite pains to gain some account of his last moments, 
he learned, that in the morning of the day on which 
Rousseau died, he rose in perfect health, yet said 
he was going to see the sun for the last time, and 
drank, before he went out, some coffee which he 
himself had made. He returned in a few hours, 
and then began to be in extreme pain; but con- 
stantly forbade these about him to send for any as- 
sistance, or give notice to any body of bis situation. 
A few days previous to this melancholy moment, 
he had perceived the vile inclinations of his wife 
toward a man of the lowest class. This discev- 
ery seemed to overwhelm him with affliction, and 
he remained eight hours together by the water- 
side in the most profound meditation. “It seems 
to me, that if these particulars be added to his 
habitual melancholy, and the extreme increase of 
his terrors and diflidence, it is not possible to 
doubt, but that this great and unhappy man volun- 
tarily terminated his existence. 





MONITORIAL. 


SATURDAY EVENING MONITOR. 


Tuar there is one Supreme, original cause of all 
things, all nature proclaims aloud. That He is the 
sovereign of the universal empire, established its 
laws, and cuntrouls all its operations, ty Ame in the 
order and harmony preserved therein, from the be- 
ginning to the present time. From Him, as the 
source of all existence, we received our being, pro- 





tection, andevery enjoyment. ‘To Him, therefore,. 


as the great Judge, we nust account for the improve- 
ment we make of the powers and faculties, the 
means and advantages with which He hath entrust- 
ed us. It will follow, that actions which flow from 
spe plants and are in themselves fit and right, 
are alone proper and safe for man. ‘These are the 
only evidences we can have, that he hasa just sense 
of his obligation to his great original, and qualify 
him for the source and enjoyment of all felicity — 
Such principles and actions are necessary to the 
well — and happiness of society ; therefore. re- 
ligion and true policy are inseparably connected. 
The invariable laws of God have joined peace with 
innocence, plenty with industry, and safety with 
wisdom and valour. yp PR. S. 
ea 
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SUMMARY OF NEWs. 

Forrres.——Since our last we have received an account 
by way of Teneriffe, that the Dey of Algiers had bec: 
dethroned, and that his son and successor had annulled 
Com. Decatur’s treaty, and that the American squadron 
in that quarter, would join the British in the contemp!at- 
ed attack. But little credit, however, is given to chis 
story. 

We have another report, by an arrival at Philadelphia, 
from Leghorn, that a heavy firing was heard on the 15th 
and 16th of August, in the direction of Algiers, supposed 
to be the bombardment of it by the English fleet, under 
Lord Exmouth. ‘This account bears strone marks of 
probability, as Lord Exmouth sailed from Gibraltar on 
the 13th of August, and evailing himself of fivourable 
winds, the distance might be ron in 48 hours, or theres- 
bouts. A few days, however, will put our speculations 
on the subject, at rest. 








Latest from France.—The ship Hibernia, Graham, arriv- 
ed at New-York,on Wednesday, fom Havre ; which plice 
she left on the 7th ult. Paris papers to the ist Sept. have 
been received; they are unemomoniy barren of news.— 
London pxpers to the 3d or 4h Sept. received at Havre, 
contain no news. ’ 


—D+ oe 
Douesrre.—A Ictter has been received feom Buenos 
Ayres, xt Philadelphia, dated July 27, 1816, whic! : 
“At this mhoment our artilicry is ordered out, and Yom 
about going te Witness the expected batde.” 


Outrage on the Firebrand.—Minvute paruculars have bee: 


received at New-Orleans, by a letter from on board the 
Firebrand. It appeurs, that cruiziag inthe gulph of Mex 

ico, she discovered three Spanisl vessels of war, and made 
for them. The Spaniards appresched, and oneof them 
fired into the Firebrand, without Iuiling. The fire was 
not returned, but the commander of the Firebrand, Lt 

Cunningham, endeavoured to obtain an explanation of taea 
conduct—they answered with shot, and abusive langu we 

He then sent his licutenant on bowrd thé aggressing ship, 
and in consequence of threats to destroy his vessel, the 
commodore himseif went on board, and offered to surren 

der }.is sword and vessel—they were not eccepted. It does 
Not appear that any explenation wes made. After detain- 
ing the vessel several hours, she was relessed. One man 
was wounded. Much agitation is excited at the south- 
ward, in consequence of this attack. 





-Imerican Bible Society.—We learn with pleasure tha 
we i 

the Rev. Clergy of this town and vicinity, have been re- 
quested to address their respective Congregations t 
morrow, con the pious and praisc-worthy objects of this 
great Institution, preparatory to applications whieh ar 
afterwards contemplated to be made to individuals for 
their subscriptions. 

The British Bible Society, with their congratulations 
on the establishment of the American Institution, have 
made to its funds a donation of five hundred pounds sterling 





Much praise is due to the members of the Philharmonic 
Society, for their exertions. in behalf of Mr. Granger, in 
getting up the Coneert which was given the last week, 
for his benefit; by which, the situation of a respectable 
and worthy man, will be made comfortable through the 
ensuing winter. By such acts of benevolence, they se- 
cure for themselves the prayers and good wishes of the un- 
fortunate individual, and refiect lasting honour onthe town. 

The respectful notice we took of the Mummy, in our 
last, entitled us, according to the custom of puffing, to a 
free admission to her presence.—Dut as we have not hea: 
from her ladyShip since, we apprehend that she has em- 
barked to be present at the organization uf the Roxas Coi- 
LEGE, at Hayes! 





Turatner.—On Monday evening next, will be repeated, 
the popular play of Guy Mannering, or The Gupsy’s Prophe 
cy; after which, a petit comedy, entitled .2 Day after the 
Wedding. —To conclude with the pantomine of Harlequin’ s 
Frolic. 

A new Comedy, entitled Dedtor and Creditor, is receiv- 
ed, and wiil be speedily brought forward. 

Ordination.—On Wednesday, 9th inst. the Rev. Cuantes 
Aversrus Goopvricn, was ordained over the First Church 
and Society in Worcester. 








— 
MARRIAGES. 

In this town——Mr. Stedman Farewell, to Miss Mary C 
Campbell —Mr. William Freeman, mer. to Miss Betsey 
Shepard.—-Mr. John Puller, to Miss Catharine Stunwood. 
—Mr. John Leonard, to Miss Ann Keith—Mr. Asaph 
Sherman, to Miss Sally Vaylor Alicn——Capt. Andrew 
Blanchard, of Medford, to Miss Lydia Stanwood.—Mr 
William H. Munroe, to Miss May Biurns.—Mr. Hanas 
Jones, to Miss Clarissa Meals. 

At Roxbury, Rev. Joseph Field, of Weston, to Miss 
Charlotte Maria Leathem--Mr. Robert Hooper, to Miss 
Caroline Leathem.—At Worcester, My. Roswell Parmen- 
ter, tv Miss Sarah Slater. 

DEATHS. 

In this tvwn-—Mis. Elizabeth Tyler, aged 24.—Mr. Hen- 
ry Fullerton, sen of Mr. John FP. aged 55.—Mr. Jonathan 
Lord, aged 55--Charics Townsend, Esq. aged 24—Han- 
nah, wite of Major Daniel Dunton, aged 26; funeral on 
Monday—Jo'in Clark, infant son of Samuel Gordon, E q- 

At Cambridgeport, suddenly, Mrs. Lucy, wife of Mr 
Flijah Learned, aged 39.—At Newbury, Mr. John Mayr- 
garidge, aged 75.—At Springfield, Mrs. Sophia Ensign, 
aged 24.—\t New Utrecht, (L.1.) Dr. John Gamaye, 
aged 51, a native of Cambridge, (Mass.)—At Buaitimore, 
Ifon. Nicholas R. Moore, late representative in Congr 
from Maryland, one of the worthies of American Inde- 
pendence,— Drowned, near City Point, Mr. Heary &. 
Keith, Capt. Scott, and two sgilors; they were upset in a 
Squall; three others who were in the boat with them. 
were saved.—At Sea, Sept. 25,°Thomas M. Dunlap, of 
Boston.—At Charicstown, widew Mary Brown, aged 75 
—At Canton, Daniel Jobnson, aged 12, accidentally kille: 
in the Cotton Fuctery at that picce—At alten re, Mat- 
thew Chapman, executed for nude: 

In Washington City, suddeniy, Col. Tostas Loar, Ac 


, 





countanat of the Dapartment of War. iis private lif 
was exemplary, and he hid filled varicas public sta. 
tions, under successive adawinistrations, with dese:ve 
repu‘ation. Hs loss is dep y lactated by his famih 


aud icmds.— Ae. Lr, 
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FOR TUE BO )N WEPRELY MAGAZIDE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST....¥o. J. 


.Messre. Enirors, | 
e commencement 
of a department, which you will entitle the PorricaL 
Shouid you find room for t! msider 
I will endeavour to furnish you 
with a similar essay for each of your papers 
Fours, &c. A ScBscnriBeER. 


THE CHURCH YARD. 


t 


I send you the following lines, as t! 


MonratisT iem, and c 


them worthy insertion, 


Sacrep receptacle of relicks dear ! 

Where mouldering lie the ashes of the dead, 
How fertile is thy soil from mourners’ tears ; 
For many a fiood has water’d thy green turf, 
Disparted only to enclose some friend ! 

‘The mother here has pour’d the chrystal tide 
O’er objects once her heart’s peculiar joy ; 

On whom the throbbing soul has fix’d its hope 
Of happy years, and comforts yet in store. 

The father’s dropp’d the hard-drawn stranger-tear, 
For sons that promis’d him a prop for age, 
Whose filial hearts would every care repay 

To him, ‘heir first, their best of earthly friends. 
The hapless maiden deck’d in sable weeds 

Of widowhood, ere yet the knot was tied, 

With tributary Streams has gemm’d the sod, 
While dark despair sate brooding on her brow! 
The lover’s doating heart has heav’d the sigh, 
And his moist eye effus’d the pearly shower, 
For that fair maid, for whom he only liv’d, 
Now wrapp’d within the chilling arms of death! 
rhe husband, wife, the brother, sister, friend, 
H:ve hallow’d here some little spot of earth, 
Which hides from view the form from nature dear, 
Or bound, Affection! by thy silken ties. 
AfRicted children of our common sire ; 

Must I too weep with you, my life away ? 

Must my desponding soul see joy no more, 
Since all my hopes are buried in the grave? 

4h no! my brethren in bereavement’s school, 
‘Made dear by grief as painful as my own,) 

Let us look upward where the spirit’s flown, 
And seck our friends by climbing toward heaven! 


+ ee 


In the following Ode are depicted, with the ardour of a 
glowing fancy, the horrours of the field of battle. The 
concluding stanza inculcaies an elevated moral, and in- 
weste the cause of compassion with all the charms of 
Poetry. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


ae mist of the morn floated light on the mountain, 
Enshrouding the beams of the gay rising sun; 
Che golden clouds gleam’d on the gush of the fountain, 
And bright in the vapour the dappled tints shone. 
Slowly the passing breeze 
Parted the waving trees ; 
Strains of soft harmony stole through the vale. 
Wildly the zephyr’s breath, 
Swept o’er the fragrant heath, 
And scatter’d its sweets on the low sighing gale. 


Now brighter the sun was resplendently bearning, 
And shedding his blaze on the fierce battle field; 
Refulgent his rays on the polish’d arms gleaming, 
Shot light streams of glory on helm, lance and shield. 
Soon were the verdant banks 
Crouded with goodly ranks, 
And each valiant bosom with glory beat high ; 
Proudly each charger neigh’d, 
Fair flash’d the hero’s blade, 
And bright was the beam of the warrior’s eye. 


Then firm were the tones of the hollow drum sounding, 
And high in the concave the martial notes peal’* ; 
The soul waking trumpet was loudly resounding, 
The smoke of the cannon curl’d thick o’er the field. 
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To battle the warriors rush’d, 
Dark the red torrents gush’d, 
Snapp’d were the lances, and shiver’d the spears, 
Low fell the foaming steed, 
Rolling o’er heaps of dead, 

Wet was the turf with the life blood and tears. 
Red, red look’d the sun as the blacken’d smoke curling, 
Enshrouded his beams with the darkness of night ; 

The loud pealing cannon destruction fast hurling, 
With thundering echos stil] roli’d o’er the fight. 
Deep were the dreadful groans, 
Mingled with dying moans, 
And many brave heroes were frozen in death. 
But still wav’d the victor’s plume, 
As swift throngh the deep’ning gloom, 
He trod the red turf on the blood streaming heath. 


Oh! dark look’d the sad scene, the prospect was dreary, 
The beams of the day were obscur’d in thick clouds; 
The flying and wounded sunk fainting and weary, 
And soon were envelop’d in death’s iey shrouds ; 
Clos’d was the languid eye, 
Slow pass’d the shudd’ring sigh, 
And mingled its breath with the low howling blast ; 
Fast fell compassion’s tear, 
Wetting the Soldier’s bier, 
And the grim mournful death bird shriek’d wild as 
he pass’d. 
But hark, ’mid the horror loud shouts are resounding, 
The full peal of victory swells o’er the scene; 
And swift through the air are the martial notes sounding, 
While mellow toned echos repeat the wild strain. 
Now a fair form descends, 
Swift to the victor bends, 
And weaves for his brow, the bright laurel of fame ; 
Kindly each flow’ret winds, 
Firmly each stem she binds, 
And twines in the garland the warrior’s name. 


And while in her hand the fair chaplet is glowing, 
The sun in gay splendor bursts full on the day ; 
Then swiftly approaches, in light garments flowing, 
The Angel of Pity with Mercy’s bright ray ! 
She gaz’d on the crimson’d field, 
Paus’d o’er the broken shield, 
And view’d the fair laurel, as Fame twin’d each stem; 
Oh! then her tear kindly flow’d, 
And brightly the blossoms glow’d, 
As soft on the wreath fell the warm sparkling gem. 
From the Centinel. Mona. 


EPIGRAM. 


FHE LUCKY FALL. 

T we wanton cupids took their stands, 

In the large orb of Lucy’s eyes ; 
A third, with supplicating hands, 

To gain adaission vainly tries. 
Fiercely they thrust the rogue away, 

When lo! on Lucy’s heart he fell ; ‘ 
And nestling there, I heard him say, 

“ Thanks, friends, ras suits me quite as well.” 


The following lines were scratched on the tomb-stone 
of Tom Paine, author of the « Age of Reason, &c.””? which 
are more remarkable for their wit than grammatical cor- 
rectness. 

“Here lies the vile dust of the sinfullest wretch, 

“ That even the devil delayed to fetch ; 

* And the reader will grant, it was needless he should, 

“When he saw he was coming as fast as he could.” 


. AMUSING. 


A lady and gentleman, a few evenings ago, 
were conversing upon thescience of grammar ;— 
~ Pray madam,” said the gentleman, “ what 
of speech is a kiss?” “ Aye, what is it?” replied 
the lady. 
“Js it a noun proper er common ?” interrogated 
the lady.—* Pro : 
she, “I think it’s both proper and common.’ 
reader may guess what followed. 


“A substantive, 1 believe, madam.” 


r, madam.”—* No,” rejoimed.- 


The 


A conceited divine being asked by a student, how 
he might acquire confidence in preaching, gave 
to him the following method : “My father had a 
fine field of cabbages; and I made a practice of go- 
ing daily into it, to repeat a discourse, fancying 
every cabbage heada man.” “ And now,” said the 
witty student, “ I should think, from your sermons, 
you fancied every man a cabbage head.” 

In England, it is well known, the yankees are 
ridiculed with the name of Bumpkins. An Eng- 
lish lady, on a tour through the northern part of 
this country. passing a field of pumpkins, anxiously 
enquired, what they were ? Her companion replied 
that they were pumpkins. “ Barbarous wretches,’” 
(exclaimed the lady, mistaking the name of the 
fruit for bumpicins, ) “barbarous wretches, to bur 
their natives, with their heads out of the ground.” 


A lady at sea, being full of delicate apprehen- 
sions ina gale of wind, cried out, among other excla- 
mations, * We shall all go to the bottom-<mercy 
on us! how my head swims.” Never fear, replied 
a jack-tar, you can’t go to the bottom while your 
head swims. 

The houses of Basle. in Switzerland, are adorn- 
ed on the outside with figures of the sun, a bear, a 
hog, &c. which are generally accompanied with 
mottos. The following is an instance: 


En Dieu je met trout mon espoir, 
Et je demeure au cochon noir. 


* All my hope is in God: and my house is known 
by the sign of the black pig.” 


A blind fiddler on crossing a narrow bridge, let 
fall his instrument into the stream. One of the 


by-standers after assisting in vain for its recovery, 


told the unfortunate musician that he pitied his 


case. *‘O,d n the case,’ cries Scrape, ‘tis the 
fiddle I want.’ 
— D oa 
Another beautiful painting of Fisaer’s, in which he 


displays, in an improved degree the freedom and lightness 
of his pencil, is now at Srrmoun’s, for public examination. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a reply to the remarks which we 
published in our last, on the Rev. Mr. Holley’s sermon. 
it was received too late for insertion in this paper, but 
shall appear in our next. 


Remarks on the Dorothea of Mr. Penniman, shall appear: 


after we have done with the consideration of Mr. Fish- 
er’s paintings. 

** Amana,” who has kindly furnished us with his ele- 
mentary information upon Agriculture, will no doubt 
consider, that in a paper like ours, all observations upon 
subjects like this, must be of a nature so general as to be 
entertaining ¢o all, as well as instructive to the few. 

The author of the “ Poetical Moralist”-has the merit of 
writing with pathos and interest on a hacknied subject ;. 
his concluding line, however, raises associations rather 


- unpoetical. 


We had not room in this paper for the “ Lines on Sav- 
age, the English poet.” 

The continuation of the history of the Boston Stage, is 
deferred to our next; the theatrical criticisms occupying 
the space which we allot to the Drama. 

Observations by “1 fair Dealer’*on the subject of un- 
derselling, shall be inserted, if the personalities which th 
contain, are rejected :—Follies and immoralities of 
descriptions, are liable to public reprehension, when the 


crime is separated from the criminal, who is himself: 


amenable to a more dignified tribunal. 

We have received several communications upon the 
Boston Theatre, all written in the same tone that per- 
vades the remarks which we give our readers in this day’s 
paper. We think # unneeessary to insert them, as we 
have no doubt that our correspondents, “Vy” and “ Zz,” 
will be enabled, in the course of their speculations, to 
probe the source of the disease. 

Our readers, we hope, will excuse the numerous typo- 
graphical errours pervading our first number; they were 
the unavoidable consequences of an entire new establish- 
ment, as well as of a protracted period of publication. 
nF 
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